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LETTER, &. 
Dated January the 9th, 17 19-20; 


7 = ALthough it was againſt my 
67922 . 


| Knowledge or Advice that you 
entred into Holy Orders, un- 
der the preſent Diſpoſitions of 
Mankind towards the Church, 
yet ſince it is now ſuppoſed too 

= late to recede (at leaſt accor- 
ding to the general Practice and Opinion) I can- 
not forbear offering my Thoughts to you upon 
this new Condition of Life you are engaged in. 

I could heartily wiſh that the Circumſtances 
of your Fortune, had enabled you to have con- 
tinued ſome Years longer in the Univerſity ; at 
leaſt, *till you were ten Years ſtanding ; to have 
laid in 4 competent Stock of human Learning, 
and ſome knowledge in Divinity, before you 

1 attempt⸗ 
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attempted to appear in the World: For I can- 
not but lament the common Courſe, which at 
leaſt nine in ten of thoſe who enter into the 
Miniſtry are obliged to run. When they have 
taken a Degree, and are conſequently grown a 
Burthen to their Friends, who now think them- 
ſelves fully diſcharged, they get into Orders 
as foon as they can; (upon which I ſhall make no 
Remarks) firſt ſollicite a Readerſhip, and if they 
be very fortunate, arrive in time to a Curacy 
here in Town, or elſe are ſent to be Aſſiſtants in 


the Country, where they probably continue ſe- 


veral Years (many of them their whole Lives) 
with thirty or forty Pounds a Year for their 


Support, till ſome Biſhop, who happens to be not 


overſtock'd with Relations, or attach'd to Fa- 
vourites, or is content to ſupply his Dioceſs with- 
_ out Colonies from England, beſtows them ſome 
inconfiderable Benefice, when 'tis odds they are 
already encumbred with a numerous Family. 1 
would be glad to know what Intervals of Life 
ſuch Perſons can poſſibly ſet apart for Improve- 


ment of their Minds ; or which way they could 


be furniſh'd with Books, the Library they 
brought with them from their College being 
uſually not the moſt numerous, or judiciouſly 
choſen. If ſuch Gentlemen arrive to be great 
Scholars, it muſt I think be either by Means ſu- 
pernatural, or by a Method altogether out of any 

oad yet known to the Learned. But I con- 
ceive the Fact directly otherwiſe, and that many 
of them loſe the greateſt part of the ſmall Pit- 
tance they received at the Univerſity. 


I take 
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I take it for granted, that you intend to pur- 
fue the beaten Track, and are already deſirous 
to be ſeen in a Pulpit, only I hope you will 
think it proper to paſs your Quarentine among 


ſome of the deſolate Churches five Miles round 
this Town, where you may at leaſt learn to 


Read and to Speak before you venture to ex- 
poſe your Parts in a City Congregation ; not 
that theſe are better Judges, but becauſe, if a 
Man muſt needs expoſe his Folly, it is more ſafe 


and diſcreet to do ſo, before few Witneſſes, and 
in a ſcattered Neighbourhood, And you will 
do well if you can prevail upon ſome intimate 


and judicious Friend, ta be your conſtant Hearer, 


and allow him with the utmoſt Freedom to give 
you notice of whatever he ſhall find amiſs ei- 
ther in your Voice or Geſture ; for want of 


which early Warning, many Clergymen continue 


Defective; and ſometimes Ridiculous to the end of 
their Lives; neither is it rare to obſerve among ex- 


cellent and learned Divines, a certain ungrati- 
ous Manner, or an unhappy Tone of Voice, 
which they never have been able to ſhake off. 

I could likewiſe have been glad if you had 


applied your ſelf a little more to the Study of the 
Engliſh Language, than I fear you have done; 


the neglect whereof is one of the moſt general 
Defects among the Scholars of this Kingdom, 
who ſeem to have not the leaſt Conception of a 


Style, but run on in a flat kind of Phraſeology, 
often mingled with barbarous Terms and Ex- 


preſſions, peculiar to the Nation: Neither do 


] perceive that any Perſon, either finds or ac- 


knowledges 
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know ledges his Wants upon this Head, or in the 
leaſt deſires to have them ſupplied. proper Words 


in proper Places, makes the true Definition of a 
Style: But this would require too ample a Diſ- 
quiſition to be now dwelt on: However, I ſhall 


venture to name one or two Faults, which are 
ealy to be remedied with a very ſmall portion 


of Abilities. | 

Ihe firſt is the frequent uſe of obſcure Terms, 
which by the Women are called Hard Words, 
and by the better ſort of Vulgar, Fine Language. 
Than which I do not know a more univerſal, in- 


excuſable, and unneceſſary Miſtake among the 


Clergy of all Diſtinctions, but eſpecially the 
younger Practitioners, l have been curious e- 
' Nough to take a Liſt of ſeveral hundred Words 
in a Sermon of a new Beginner, which not one 
of his Hearers among a hundred could poſſibly 
underſtand, neither can I eaſily call to mind 
any Clergyman of my on Acquaintance who 
is wholly exempt from this Error, although ma- 
ny of them agree with me in the diſlike of the 


Thing. But J am apt to put my ſelf in the placc 


of the Vulgar, and think many Words difficult 


or obſcure, which they will not allow to be ſo, 
becauſe thoſe Words are obvious to Scholars. I 
believe the Method obſerved by the famous 


Lord Falkland in fome of his Writings, would 
not be an ill one for young Divines : I was aſſured 


by an old Perſon of Quality who knew him well, 
that when he doubted whether a Word were per- 


fectly intelligible or no, he uſed to conſult one 
of his Lady's Chambermaids (9p the Waitins- 


2 woman, 
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woman, becauſe it was poſſible ſhe might be con- 
verſant in Romances) and by her Judgment was i 
guided whether to receive or to reject it. And ij 
that great Perſon thought ſuch a Caution neceſ- Wi! 
ſary 1 in Treatiſes offered to the learned World, | i 
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it will be ſure at leaſt as proper in Sermons, 
' where the meaneſt Hearer is ſuppoſed to be J 
concerned, and where very often a Lady's Cham- 1 
bermaid may be allowed to equal half the Ul! 
Congregation, both as to Quality and Under- 1118 
| ſanding. But I know not how it comes to pas |j 
that Profeſſors in moſt Arts and Sciences, are 1 
generally the worſt qualified to explain their | 
Meanings to thoſe who are not of their Tribe: A 
common Farmer ſhall make you underſtand in 
three Words, that his Foot is out of Joint, or Bu 
Collar-bone broken, wherein a Surgeon, after a 4h 
hundred terms of Art, if you are not a Scho- 1 
lar, ſhall leave you to ſeek. It is frequently the e 
ſame caſe in Law, Phyſick, and even many of Wt. 
the meaner Arts. Wl 
And upon this Account it is, that among hand wil 
Words, I number likewiſe thoſe which are pe- Ml. 
culiar to Divinity as it is a Science, becauſe I ob- 
ſerve ſeveral Clergymen otherwiſe little fond Will: 
of obſcure Terms, yet in their Sermons very | il 
liberal of all thoſe which they find in Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Writers, as if it were our Duty to un- 
derſtand them; which Iam ſure it is not. And 
1 defy the greateſt Divine to produce any Law 
either of God or Man which obliges me to com- 
prehend the meaning of Omniſcience, Omnipre- 
fence, Ubiquity, _—_ n Viſion, with 


a thou- 
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a thouſand others ſo frequent in Pulpits, any 
more than that of Excentrict, Idioſgyncracy, En- 
tity, and the like. I believe I may venture to 


inſiſt further, that many Terms uſed in holy Writ, 


particularly by St. Paul, might with more Diſ- 


cretion be changed into plainer Speech, except 


when they are introduced as part of a Quo- 
tation. 5 


Jam the more earneſt in this Matter, becauſe 


it is a general Complaint, and the juſteſt in the 
World. For a Divine has nothing to ſay to the 
wiſeſt Congregation of any Pariſh in this King- 
dom, which he may nor expreſs in a manner 
to be underſtood by the meaneſt among them. 
And this Aſſertion muſt be true, or elſe God 


requires from us more than we are able to per- 
form. However, not to contend whether a Lo- 


gician might poſſibly put a Caſe that would ſerve 
tor an Exception, I will appeal to any Man of 
Letters, whether at leaſt nineteen in twenty of 
thoſe perplexing Words might not be changed 
into eaſy ones, ſuch as naturally firſt occur to 


ordinary Men, and probably did ſo at firſt to 
thoſe very Gentlemen who are ſo fond of the 


former. | 


We are often reproved by Divines from the 


Pulpits, on account of our Ignorance in Things 


Sacred, aud perhaps with Juſtice enough. How- | 


ever, it is not very reaſonable for them to ex- 


pect. that common Men ſhould underſtand Ex- 
preſſions which are never made uſe of in com- 


mon Life, No Gentleman thinks it ſafe or prudent 


to ſend a Servant with a Meſſage, without repeat- 
| ef ing 


ing it more than once, vin be to put 
it into Terms brought down to the Capacity of 
the Bearer : Yet after all this Care, it is frequent 
for Servants to miſtake, and ſometimes to oc- 

caſion Miſunderſtandings among Friends. Al- 
though the common Domeſticks, in a Gentle- 
mans Family have more Opportunities of im- 
proving their Minds than the ordinary Sort of 
Tradeſmen, 

I.᷑t is uſual for Clergymen who are taxed wich 
this learned Defect, to quote Dr. Zillotſon, and 
other famous Divines, in their Defence; with- 
out conſidering the Difference between elaborate 
Diſcourſes upon important Occaſions, deliver- 

ed to Princes or Parliaments, written with a 
View of being made Publick, and a plain Ser- 
mon intended for the middle or lower Size of 

| People. Neither do they ſeem to remember the 
many Alterations, Additions and Expungings 
made by great Authors in thoſe Treatiſes which 
they prepare for the Publick. Beſides, that ex- 
cellent Prelate abovementioned, was known to 
Preach after a much more popular Manner in 
the City Congregations : And if in thoſe parts of 
his Works he be any where too obſcure for the 
Underſtandings of many who may be ſuppoſed 
to have been his Hearers, it ought to be num- 
bred among his Omiſſions. 

The fear of being thought Pedants hath been 
of pernicious Conſequence to young Divines. 
This hath wholly taken many of them off from 
their ſeverer Studies in the Univerſity, which 
B _. _mney. 
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they have exchanged for Plays, Poems, and 
Pamphlets, in order to qualify them for Tea- 


Tables and Coffee Houſes. This they uſually 
call Polite Converſation; knowing the World; 


and Reading Men inſtead of Books, Theſe Ac- 1 
compliſhments, when applied in the Pulpit, ap- 


pear by a quaint, tere, florid Style, rounded in- 
to Periods and Cadencies, commonly without 


either Propriety or Meaning. I have liſten'd 


with my utmoſt Attention for half an Hour to 


an Orator of this Species, without being able to 


underſtand, much leſs to carry away one ſingle 
Sentence out of a whole Sermon. Others, to 
ſhew that their Studies have not been confined 
to Sciences, or ancient Authors, will talk in 


the Style of a Gaming Ordinary, and White- 
Fryers, where I ſuppoſe the Hearers can be lit- 
tle edified by the Terms of Palming, Shuf- 
fling, Biting, Bamboozling, and the like, if they 


have not been ſometimes converſant among Pick- 
. Pockets and Sharpers. And truly, as they 
ſay, a Man is known by his Company, fo it 
ſhould feem, that a Man's Company may be 


known by his manner of expreſſing himſelf, ei- 


ther in publick Aſſemblies, or private Conver- 
ſation. | | 


It would be endlefs to run over the ſeveral 


Detects of Style among us ; I ſhall therefore ſay 
nothing of the Mean and the Paultry (which 
are uſually attended by the Fuſtian) much leſs of 
the Slovenly or Indecent. Two Things I will 
juſt warn you againſt ; the firſt is the F oy 
: 0 
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a flat unneceſlary Epithets, and the other is the 


Folly of ufing old threadbare Phraſes, which : 


will often make you go out. of your Way to find 
and apply them, are nauſeous to rational Hear- 


ers, and will ſeldom expreſs your Mn as well 


as your own natural Words. 

Although, as I have already obſerved, our En- 
gliſþ Tongue is too little cultivated in this 
Kingdom ; yet the Faults are nine in ten owing 
toAfectation,and not to the Want of Underſtand- 


ing. When a Man's Thoughts are clear, the 


propereſt Words will generally offer themſelves 
| firſt, and his own Judgment will direct him in 
what Order to place them, ſo as they may be 


beſt underſtood. Where Men err againſt this 
Method, it is uſually on purpoſe, and to ſhew 


their Learning, their Oratory, their Politeneſs, 
or their Knowledge of the World. 


mance can arrive to any great Perfection, is no 


where more eminently uſeful than in this. 


Thave been conſidering that part of Oratory 


which relates to the moving of the Paſlions : 


This I obſerve is in Eſteem and Practice among 
fome Church Divines, as well as among all the 
Preachers and Hearers of the Fanatick or Enthu- 
ſiaſtick Strain. I will here deliver to you (per- 
haps with more Freedom than Prudence) my O- 
pinion upon the Point. 

The two great Orators of Greece and Rome, 
Demeſthenes and Cicero, though each of them a 


Leader (or as the Greeks called it a Demagogue) 


2 | in 


In ſhort, | 
that Simplicity without which no human Perfor- 
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in a popular State, yet ſeem to differ in their 


Practice upon this Branch of their Art; the for- 
mer who had to deal with a People of much 
more Politeneſs, Learning and Wit, laid the 


greateſt M eight of his Oratory, upon the Strength 


of his Arguments offered to their Underſtanding 
and Reaſon: Whereas Tuly conſidered the Diſ- 


poſtiions of a ſincere, more ignorant, and leſs 


mercurial Nation, by dwelling almoſt entirely 
on the pathetick Part. 1 

Bur the principal Thing to be remembred is, 
that tac conſtant Defign of both theſe Orators 
in all their Speeches, was to drive ſome one parti- 
cular Point, either the Condemnation or Ac- 


quittal of an accurſed Perſon, a Perſuaſive to 


War th: entorcing of a Law, and the like; which 
was determined upon the Spot, according as the 
Oratory or either Side prevailed. And here it 
was often found of abſolute neceſſity to enſlame or 
cool the Paſſions of the Audience, eſpecially at 
Rome where July ſpoke, and with thole Writings 
young Divines (i mean thoſe among them who 


read old Authors) are more converſant than 
with thoſe of Demoſthenes, who by many De- 


grees excelled the other at leaſt as an Orator. 


But I do not ſee how this Talent of moving the 
Paſſions can be of any great Uie towards di- 


recting Chriſtian Men in the Conduct of their 


Lives, at leaſt in theſe Northern Climares, where 


am confident, the ſtrongeſt Eloquence of that 
Kind will leave few Impreſſions upon any of our 
Spirits deep enough to laſt till the next Morning, 


or rather to the next Meal. But 


( 13 5 
But what hath chiefly put me out of Conceit 
Vith this moving manner of Preaching, is the 
frequent Diſappointment it meets with, ' I know 
a Gentleman, who made it a Rule in reading, to 
skip over all Sentences where he ſpy'd a Note of 
Admin at the End. I believe thoſe Preach- 
ers who abound in Epiphouema's, if they look a- 
bout them, would find one part of their Congre- 
gation out of Countenance, and the other a- 
fleep, except perhaps an old Female Beggar or 
two in the Iſles, who (if they be ſincere) may 
probably groan at the Sound. 

Nor is it a wonder that this Expedient ſhould 
ſo often miſcarry, which requires ſo much Art 
and Genius to arrive at any Perfection in it, as 
any Man will find, much ſooner than learn by 
conſulting Cicero himſelf. 

I therefore entreat you to make uſe of this Fa- 
culty (if you are ever ſo unfortunate as to think 
you have it) as ſeidom, and with as much Cauti- 
on as you can, elſe I may probably have occaſi- 
on to ſay of you as a great Perſon ſaid of another 
upon this very Subject. A Lady askt him com- 
ing out of Church, whether it were not a very 
moving Diſcourſe: > Tes, ſaid he, I was extream- 
ly forry, for the Man is my Friend, 

If in Company you offer ſomething for a Jeſt, 
and no body ſeconds you in your own Laughter, 
nor ſeems to reliſh what you ſaid, you may con- 
demn their Taſte, if you pleaſe, and appeal to 
better Judgments ; but in the mean time, it muſt 
be agreed you make a very indifferent Figure; 


and 


(wF 


and it is at leaſt equally ridiculous to be difap- 
pointed in endeavouring to make other Folks 


grieve, as to make them laugh. 


A plain convincing Reaſon may poſſibly ope- 


rate upon the Mind both of a learned and igno- 


rant Hearer as long as they live, and will edify 


a thouſand times more than the Art of wetting 
the Handkerchiefs of a whole Congregation, it 
you were ſure to attain it. 

If your Arguments be ſtrong, in God's Name 
offer them in as moving a Manner as the Nature 
of the Subject will probably admir, wherein Rea- 
ſon and good Advice will be your ſafeſt Guides; 
but beware of letting the pathetick part ſwallow 


up the Rational: For I ſuppoſe, Philoſophers have 
long agreed, that Paſſion ſhould never prevail 


over Reaſon. 
As I take it, the two principal Branches of 
Preaching, are firſt to tell the People what is their 


Duty, and then to convince them that it is ſo. The 


Topicks for both theſe, we know are brought 
from Scripture and Reaſon. Upon this firſt, I 


wiſh it were often practiſed to inſtruct the 
Hearers in the Limits, Extent, and Compaſs of 


every Duty, which requires a good deal of Skill 


and judgment: The other Branch is, I think, 


not ſo difficult. But what I would offer upon 


both, is this; that it ſeems to be in the Power 


of a reaſonable Clergyman, if he will be at the 


Pains to make the moſt ignorant Man com- 


prehend what 1s his Duty, and to convince 


him by Argument drawn to the Level of 


his 


* , 
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his Underſtanding, that he ought to perform 
it. 535 | RT 
But I muſt remember that my Deſign in this 
Paper was not ſo much to inſtruct you in your 
Buſineſs either as a Clergyman or a Preacher, as 
to warn you againſt ſome Miſtakes which are 
obvious to the generality of Mankind as well 
as tome; and we whoare Hearers, may be allow- 
ed to have ſome Opportunities in the Quality of 
being Standers by. Only perhaps I may now a- 
gain tranſgreſs by deſiring you to expreſs the 
Heads of your Diviſions in as few and clear 
Words as you poſſibly can, otherwiſe, and ma- 
ny thouſand others will never be able to retain 
them, nor conſequently to carry away a Sylla- 
ble of the Sermon. * 
1 ſhall now mention a Particular wherein your 
whole Body will be certainly againſt me, and the 
Laity almoſt to a Man on my Side. However 
it came about, I cannot get over the Prejudice of 
taking ſome little Offence at the Clergy for per- 
petually reading their Sermons 3 perhaps my 
frequent hearing of Foreigners, who never make 
'uſe of Notes, may have added to my Diſguſt. 
And I cannot but think, that whatever is read, 
differs as much from what is repeated without 
Book, as a Copy does from an Original. At the 
ſame time, I am highly ſenſible what an extream 
Difficulty it would be upon you to alter this Me- 
thod, and that, in ſuch a Caſe, your Sermons 
would be much leſs valuable than they are, for 
want of Time to improve and correct them. 1 


would 
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would therefore gladly come to a Compromiſe - 
with you 1n this Matter. I knew a Clergyman 
of fome Diſtinction, who appeared to deliver his 
Sermon without looking into his Notes, which 
when J complimented him upon, he aſſured me 

he could not repeat ſix Lines; but his Method was 
to write the whole Sermon in a large plain 
Hand, with all the Forms of Margin, Paragraph, 
marked Page, and the like; then on Sunday 
Morning, took care to run it over five or ſix times, 
which he could doin an Hour; and when he de- 
liver d it, by pretending to trun his Face from 
one Side to the other, he would (in his own Ex- 
preſſion) pick up the Lines, and cheat his Peo- 
ple by making them believe he had it all by 
Heart. He farther added, that whenever he 
happened by. negle to omit any of theſe Cir- 
cumſtances, the Vogue of the Pariſh was, Our 
Doc lor gave us but an indifferent Sermon to Day. 
Now among us, many Clergymen act too direct- 
ly contrary to this Method, that from a Habit 

of ſaving Time and Paper, which they acquired 
at the Univerſity, they write in ſo diminutive a 
Manner, with ſuch frequent Blots and Interlinea- 
tions, thatthey are hardly able to go on without 
perpetual Heſitations or extemporary Expletives: 
And I deſire to know what can be more inexcu- 


' fable, than to ſec a Divine, and a Scholar, at a 


Loſs in reading his own Compoſitions, which it 
is ſuppoſed he has been preparing with much 
Pains and Thought for the Inſtruction of his 
People. The want of a little more Care in this 
1 Article, 
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Article, is the Cauſe of much ungraceful Beha- - 
viour. You will obſerve ſome Clergymen with 
their Heads held down from the beginning to the 


end, within an Inch of the Cuſhion, to read what 


1s hardly legible; which, beſides the untoward 
Manner, hinders them from making the beſt 


Advantage of their Voice : Others again havea 
Trick of popping up and down every Moment 
from their Paper to the Audience, like an idle 
Schoolboy on a Repetition Day. 

Let me entreat you therefore to add one half 
Crown a Year to the Article of Paper; to tran- 
ſcribe your Sermons in as large and plain a Man- 
ner as you can, and either make no lInterlinati- 
ons, or change the whole Leaf ; for we your 
Hearers would rather you ſhould be leſs correct 
than perpetually ſtammering, which I take to 


be one of the worſt Soleciſms in Rhetorick : 


And laſtly, read your Sermons once or twice 
for a few Days before you preach it : To which 


you will probably anſwer ſome Years hence, 
That it was but juſt finiſhed when the laſt Bell 


rung to Church; and I ſhall readily believe, but 
not excuſe you. 


cannot forbear warning you in the moſt ear- 


neſt Manner againſt endeavouring at Wit in your 


Sermons, becauſe by the ſtricteſt Computation, 
it is very near a Million to one that you have 


none; and becauſe too many of your Calling 
have conſequently made themſelves everlaſting- 
ly ridiculous by attempting it. I remember ſe- 
veral young Men in this Town, who could ne- 

. ver 


1 

ver leave the Pulpit under half a dozen Con- 
ceits; and this Faculty adhered to thoſe Gentle- 
men a longer or ſhorter Time exactly in propor- 
tion to their ſeveral Degrees of Dullneſs: Ac⸗ 
cordingly, I am told that ſome of them retain it 
to this Day. I heartily wiſh the Brood were at 
an end. ity > „ 

Before you enter into the common unſuffera- 
ble Cant of taking all Occaſions to diſparage 
the Heathen Philoſophers, I hope you will dif- 
fer from ſome of your Brethren, by firſt enqui- 
ring what thoſe Philoſophers can ſay for themſelves. 

The Syſtem of Morality to be gathered out of 
the Writings or Sayings of thoſe ancient Sages, 
falls undoubtedly very ſhort of that delivered 
in the Goſpel, and wants beſides, the divine San- 
ction which our Saviour gave to His. What- 
ever is further related by the Evangeliſts, con- 
tains chiefly, Matters of Fact, and conſequently 
of Faith, ſuch as the Birth of Chriſt, His being 
the Meſſiah, His Miracles, His Death, Reſurre- 
Aion, and Aſcenſion. None of which can pro- 
perly come under the Appellation of human Wiſ⸗ 
dom, being intended only to make us Wiſe unto 
Salvation. And therefore in this Point, no- 
thing can juſtly be laid to the Charge of the Phz- 
loſophers further than that they were ignorant 
of certain Facts which happened long after 
their Death. But I am deceived, if a better 
Comment could be any where collected, upon 

the Moral Part of the Goſpel, than from the 
Writings of thoſe excellent Men; even that 
| DN Divine 
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Divine Precept of loving our Enemies, is at 
large inſiſted on by Plato, who puts it, as I re- 
member, into the Mouth of Socrates. And as to the 
Reproach of Heatheniſm, I doubt they had leſs 
of it than the corrupted Fews in whoſe Time 
they lived. For it is a groſs piece of Ignorance 
among us to conceive, that in thoſe polite and 
learned Ages, even Perſons of any tolerable E- 
ducation, much leſs the wiſeſt Philoſophers did 
acknowledge or worſhip any more than one Al- 
mighty Power under ſeveral Denominations, to 
whom they allowed all thoſe Attributes we. af- 
_ cribe to the Divinity: And as I take it, human 
Comprehenſion reacheth no further: Neither did 
our Saviour think it neceſſary to explain to us 
the Nature of God, becauſe I ſuppoſe it would 


be impoſſible without beſtowing us other Fa- 


culties than we poſſeſs at preſent. But the true 

Miſery of the Heathen World appears to be 
what | before mentioned, the want of a Divine 
Sanction, without which the Dictates of the Phi- 
loſophers failed in the Point of Authority, and 
conſequently the Bulk of Mankind lay indeed 
under a great Load of Ignorance even in the 
Article of Morality, but the Philoſophers them- 
ſelves did not. Take the Matter in this Light, 
and it will afford Field enough for a Divine to 
enlarge on, by ſhewing the Advantages which 
the Chriſtian World has over the Heathen, 
and the abſolute Neceſſity of Divine Revelatt- 
ons, to make the Knowledge of the true God, 
and the Practice of Virtue more : univerſal in 
the World, „ lam 


* 


lam not ignorant how much 1 differ in this 
Opinion from ſome ancient Fathers in the Church, 
who arguing againſt the Heathens, made it a 
principal Topick to decry their Philoſophy as 
much as they could: Which, I hope, is not alto- 


gether our preſent Caſe. Beſides, it is to be 


conſidered, that thoſe Fathers ved in the 


Decline of Literature; and in my Judgment 


(who ſhould be unwilling to give the leatt Of- 
fence) appear to be rather moſt exc: ll:nt, holy 
Perſons, than of tranſcendent Genins or Learn- 
ing. Their genuine Writings (for many of 
them have extremely ſuffered by ſpurious Ad- 


ditions) are of admirable uſe for confirming the 


Truth of ancient Doctrines and Diſcipline, by 


ſhewing the State and Practice of the primitive 


Church. But among ſuch of them as have fal- 
len in my Way, I do not remember any whoſe 


Manner of arguing or exhorting I could hearti-, 


iy recommend to the Imitation of a young Di- 
vine when he is to ſpeak from the Pulpit. Per- 


| haps I judge too haſtily; there being ſeveral of 


them in whoſe Writings I have made very little 
Progreſs, and in others none at all. For I per- 


uſed only ſuch as were recommended to me, at 


2 Time when I had more Leiſure and a better 


Diſpoſition to read, than have ſince fallen to my 
Share. 


To return 'then to the Heathen Philoſophers, 


T hope you will not only give them Quarter, 
but make their Works a conſiderable Part of 
your Study: To theſe I will yenture to add 


the 
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the principal Orators and Hiſtorians, and perhaps 
a few of the Poets: By the reading of which, 
you will ſoon diſcover your Mind and Thoughts 
to be eniarged, your Imagination extended and 
refined, your Judgment directed, your Admi- 
ration leliened, and your Fortitude encreaſed: 
All which Advantages muſt needs be of excel- 
lent Uſe to a Divine, whoſe Duty it is to preach 
and pra ice the Contempt of human Things. 

I would ſay ſomething concerning Quotations, 
wherein | think you cannot be too ſparing, ex- 
cept from Scripture, and the primitive Writers of 
the Church. As to the former, when you offer 

a Text as a Proof or an llluftration, we your 
Hearers expect to be fairly uſed, and ſometimes 
think we have reaſon to complain, eſpecially of 
you younger Divines, which makes us fear that 
ſome of you conceive you have no more to de 
than turn over a Concordance, and there hav- 
ing found the principal Word, introduce as 
much of the Verſe as will ſerve your Turn, 
tho' in Reality it makes nothing for you. I do 
not alrogether diſapprove the Manner of inter- 
weaving Texts of Scripture through the Stile of 
your Sermon, wherein however, I have ſome- 
times obſerved great Inſtances of Indiſcretion and 


Impropriety, againſt which I therefore venture 
to give you a Caution. | 85 
As to Quotations from ancient Fathers, I think 
they are beſt brought in to confirm ſome Opinion 
controverted by thoſe who differ from us: In o- 
ther Caſes we give you full Power to adopt the 


Sen- 
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Sentence for your own, rather than tell us, A. 
St. Auſtin excelleutly obſerves. But to mention 
modern Writers by Name, or uſe the Phraſe of 4 
late excellent Prelate of our Church, and the like, 


is altogether intolerable, and for what Reaſon I 
know not, makes every rational Hearer aſha- 


med. Of no better a Stamp is your Heathen 


Philoſopher and famous Poet, and Roman Hliſtori- 
ans, at leaſt in common Congregations, who 
will rather believe you on your own Word, than 
on that of Plato or Homer. 


I have lived to ſee Greek or Latin almoſt en- 


tirely driven out of the Pulpit, for which I am 


heartily glad, The frequent Uſe of the latter was 
certainly a Remnant ot Popery which never ad- 
mitted Scripture in the vulgar Language; and I 
wonder, that Practice was never accordingly 
objected to us by the Fanaticks. 

Tue mention of Quotations puts me in mind 
of common Place-Books, which have been long 
in uſe by inquſtrious young Divines, and | hear 
do (till continue fo, I know they are very benefi- 
cial. to Lawyers and Phy ſicians, becauſe they 
are Collections of Facts or Caſes, whereupon a 
great Part of their ſeveral Faculties depend; of 
theſe I have ſeen ſeveral, but never yet any 
written by a Clergyman; only from what I am 
informed, they generally are Extracts of Theo- 


logical and Moral Sentences drawn from Eccleſi- 


aſtical and other Authors, reduced under pro- 
per Heads, uſually began, and perhaps finiſhed 
while the Collectors were young in the Church, 


| as 
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8 being intended for Materials or Nurſeries to 
"Rock future Sermons. You will obſerve the 
wiſeſt Editors of ancient Authors, when they 


meet a Sentence worthy of being diſtinguiſhed, 


take ſpecial Care to have the firſt Word printed 
in capital Letters, that you may not overlook 
it. Such, for Example, as the Inconſtancy of For- 
tune, the Goodneſs of Peace, the Excellency of 
Wiſdom, the Certainty of Death, That Proſpe- 
rity makes Men inſolent, and Adverſi ity 1 ; 


and the like eternal Truths, which every Plow- 


man knew long enough before Ariſtotle or 
Plato were born. If Theological Common- 
place- Books be no better filled, 1 think they had 
better be laid aſide, and I could wiſh that "Man 
of tolerable Intellectuals would truſt their own 


natural Reaſon, improved by a general Conver- 


ation. with Books, to enlarge on Points which 
they are ſuppoſed already to underſtand. If a ra- 
tional Man reads an excellent Author with juſt 
Application, he ſhall find himſelf extreamly im- 
proved, and perhaps inſen {ibly led to imitate that 
Authors Perſections, altho' in a little Time he 
ſhould not remember one Word in the Book, nor 
even the Subject it handled: For Books give 
the ſame Turn to our Thoughts and Way of 
Reaſoning, that good and ill Company does to 


our Behaviour and Converſation ; without either 


loading our Memories, or making us even ſen- 
ſible of the Change. And particularly I have 
obſerved in Preaching,that no Men ſucceed berter 
than thoſe who truſt entirely to the Stock or _ 
Mi 


( 24 ) 
of their own Reaſon, advanced indeed, but not 
overlaid by Commerce with Books: Whoever || 
only reads in order to tranſcribe wiſe and ſhi- 
ning Remarks, without entring into the Genius 
and Spirit of the Author, as it is probable he 

will make no very judicious Extract, ſo he will 
be apt to truſt to that Collection in all his Com- 
poſitions, and be miſſed out of the regular Way 
of thinking, in order to introduce thoſe Ma- 
terials which he has been at the Pains to gather: 
And the Product of all this will be found a ma- 
nifeſt incoherent Piece of Patchwork. | 
Some Gentlemen abounding in their Univer- 
ſity Erudition, are apt to fill their Sermons 
with Philoſophical Terms and Notions of the 
metaphyſical or abſtracted Kind, which general- 
ly have one Advantage, to be equally under- 
ſtood by the Wiſe, the Vulgar, and the Preacher 
himſelf. I have been better entertained, and d 
more informed by a Chapter in the Pilgrim's tl 
Progreſs, than by a long Diſcourſe upon the Wil | © 
and the Intellect, and ſimple or complex Ideas. 
Others again, are fond of dilating on Matter 
and Motion, talk of the fortuitous Cancourſe of D 
Atoms, of Theories, and Phenomena; directly 
_ againſt the Advice of St. Paul, who yet appears 
to. have been converſant enough in thoſe kind || 4' 
of Studies. ry 
I do not find that you are any where directed 
in the Canons or Articles, to attempt explaining 
the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion. And | = 
indeed ſince Providence intended tifere __ 
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be Myſteries, I do not ſee how it can be agree- 
able to Pzety, Orthodox or good Senſe, to go a- 
bout ſuch a Work. For, to me there ſeem to 
be a manifeſt Dilemma in the Caſe : If you ex- 
plain them, they are Myſteries no longer ; if 


vou fail, you have laboured to no Purpoſe. 


What I ſhould think moſt reaſonable and fafe for 
oy to do upon this Occaſion 3 upon ſolemn 

ays to deliver the Doctrine as the Church 
holds it, and confirm it by Scripture. For my 
part, having conſidered the Matter impartially, 
can ſee no great Reaſon which thoſe Gentlemen 


you call the Free-Thinkers can have for their 


Clamour againſt Religious Mylteries ; fince it is 
plain, they were not invented by the Clergy, to 
whom they bring no Profit, nor acquire any Ho- 
nour. For every Clergyman is ready either to 


tell us the utmoſt he knows, or to confeſs that he 


does not underſtand them; neither is it ſtrange 
that there thould be Myſteries in Divinity as well. 


as in the commoneſt Operations of Nature. 


And here I am at a Loſs what to ſay upon the 
frequent Cuſtom of preaching againſt Atheiſm, 
Deiſm, Free-thinking, and the like, as young Di- 
vines are particularly fond of doing, eſpecially 
when they exerciſe their Talent in Churches fre- 
quented by People of Quality, which as it is but 
an ill Compliment to the Audience; ſo I am un- 
der ſome Doubt whether it anſwers the End. 

Becauſe Perſons under thoſe Imputations are 
generally no great Frequenters of Churches, and 
ſo the Congregation is but little edify d for — 
| D ake 
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ſake of three or four Fools who are paſt Grace. 
Neither do I think it any Part of Prudence to 
perplex the Minds of well-diſpoſed People with 
Doubts, which probably would never have other- 
wil? come into their Heads. But I am of Opi- 
nion, and dare be poſitive in it, that not one in 
an hundred of thoſe who pretend to be Free- 
Thinkers, are really ſo in their Hearts. For 
there is one Obſervation which I never knew to 
fail, and I deſire you will examine it in the 
Courſe of your Life, that no Gentleman of a li- 
beral Education, and regular in his Morals, did 
ever profeſs himſelf a Free-Thinker : Where 
then are theſe kinds of People to be found 2 A- 
mong the wor{t part of the Soldiery made up of 
Pages, younger Brothers of obſcure Families, 
and others of deſperate Fortunes; or elſe a- 
mong idle Town Fops; and now and then a 
drunken Squire of the Country. Therefore 
nothing can be plainer, than that Ignorance and 
Vice are two Ingredients abſolutely neceſlary in 
the Compoſition of thoſe you generally cal! 
Free Thinkers, who in propriety of Speech, are 
no Thinkers at all. And ſince lam in the Way of 
it, pray conſider one Thing farther : As young as 
you are, you cannot but have already obſerved, 
what a violent Run there is among too many 
weak People ag2inſt Univerſity Education. Be 
fimly aſſured, that the whole Cry is made up by 
thoſe who were either never ſent to a College; 
or through their Irregularities and Stupidity ne- 
ver made the leaſt Improvement while they _ 
there 
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there. I have at leaſt forty of the latter Sort 


now in my Eye ; ſeveral of them in this Town, 
whoſe Learning, Manners, Temperance, Probity, 


Good Nature, and Politicks, are all of a Piece. 


Others of them in the Country, Oppreſſing their 
Tenants, tyrannizing over the Neighbourhood, 
cheating the Vicar, talking Nonſenſe, and get- 


ting Drunk at the Seſſions. It is from ſuch Se- 
minaries as theſe, that the World is provided 


with the ſeveral Tribes and Denominations of 
Free-Thinkers, who, in my Judgment, are not to 


be reformed by Arguments offered to prove the 


Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, becauſe Reaſon- 


ing well never make a Man correct an ill Opi- 


nion, which by Reaſoning he never acquired : 
For in the Courſe of Things, Men always grow 
vicious before they become Unbelievers; but if 


you could once convince the Town or Country 
profligate, by Topicks drawn from the View of 


their own Quiet, Reputation, Health, and Ad van- 
tage, their Infidelity would ſoon drop olf: This I 


confefs is no eaſy Task, becauſe it is almoſt in a 


literal Senſe, to ſight with Beaſts. Now, to make 


it clear, that we are to look for no other Origi- 


nal of this /»fidelity whereof Divines ſo much 


complain: It is allowed on all Hands, that the 
People of England are more corrupt in their 


Morals than any other Nation at this Day under 


the Sun: And this Corruption is maniteſtly o\ 


ing to other Cauſes, bott: Numerous and Ole 
much more than to the Publication of irreligious 
Books,which indeed arebut the Conſequence oithe 


D 2 5 former. 
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former. For all the Writers againſt Chriſtianity 
ſince the Revolution have been of the loweſt 
Rank among Men in regard to Literature, Wit, 
and good Seyſe, and upon that Account wholly 
unqualify'd to prop?gate Hereſes, unleſs among 
a People already abandoned. 

In an Age where every Thing diſliked by thoſe 
who think with the Majority is called D:ſaffedi- 
on, it may perhaps be ill interrupted, when 1 ven- 
ture to tell you that this Univerſal Depravation 
of Manners is owing to the perpetual bandying 
of Factions among us for thirty Years. paſt ; 
when without weighing the Motives of Juſtice, 
Law, Conſcience or Honour, every Man adjuſts 
his Principles to thoſe of the Party he hath cho- 
ſen, and among whom he may beſt find his own. 
account: But by reaſon of our frequent Viciſſi- 
tudes, Men who were impatient to be out of 
Play, have been forced ro recant, or at leaſt to 
reconcile their former tenets with every new 
Syſtem of Admiration. And to this, that the 
od fundamental Cuſtom of annual Parliaments 
being wholly laid aide, and Elections growing 
chargeable, ſince Gentlemen found that their 
Country Pete brought them in leſs than a Sear in 
che Haufe, he Voters, that is to ſay, the Buik 
of the common People have been univerſally ſe- 
N nto Bricery, Perjury, Drunkenneſs, Malice, 
and $ . | 

Nat to be further tedious, or rather invidi- 
ou, thete lere tew among other Cauſes u hich 
have Conripured tothe Ruin of our Morals, and 

| | con- 


tw) © 
conſequently to the Contempt of Religion: For 
imagine to your ſelf, if you pleaſe, a landed Youth 


whom his Mother would never ſuffer to look in- 


to a Book for fear of ſpoiling his Eyes, got into 


Parliament, and obſerving all Enemies to the 
Clergy beard with the utmoſt Applauſe ; what 


| Notions he muſt imbibe; how readily he will 


join in the Cry; what an Eſteem he will con- 


ceive of himſelf; and what a Contempt he muſt 
entertain, not only for his Vicar at home, but 
for the whole Order. 

therefore again conclude, that the Trade of 
Infidelity hath been taken up only for an Expedi- 
ent to keep in Countenance that univerſal Cor- 
ruption of Morals, which many other Cauſes 
firſt contributed to introduce and to cultivate. 


And thus, Mr. Hobbs's ſaying upon Reaſon may 
be much more properly apply'd to Religion: 


That, if Religion will be againſt a Man, a Man 


will be againſt Religion, Though after all, I have 


heard a Profligate offer much ſtronger Arguments 
againit paying his Debts, than ever he was 
known to do againſt Chriſtianity; indeed the 
Reaſon was, becauſe in that Juncture he hap- 
pened to be cloſer preſt by the Bazliff than the 
Parſon. „ FF 
ignorance may perhaps be the Mother of Su- 
perſtition ; but Experience hath not proved it to 
be to of Devotion: For Chriſtianity always made 
the molt eaſy and quickeſt Progreſs in civilized 
Countries, I mention this becauſe it is affirmed 


that the Clergy are in moſt Credit where Igno- 
OT HTS rance 
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„ 
rance prevails (and ſurely this Kingdom would 
de called the Paradiſe of Clergymen if that 
Opinion were true) for which they inſtance 
England in the Times of Popery, Bat uho- 
ever knows any Thing of three or four Cen- 
turies before the Reformation, will find the 
little Learning then ſtirring was more equally 
divided between the Engliſh Clergy and Laity 
than it is at preſent. There were ſeveral fa- 
| mous Lawyers in that Period, whote Writings 
gare ſtill in the higheſt Repute, and ſome Hi- 

ſtorians and Pocts who were not of the Church. 

Whereas now a days our Education is fo cor- 

rupted, that you will hardly find a young Per- 
ſeon of Quality with the leaſt Tincture of Know- - 
lege, at the ſame time that the Clergy were 

never more learned, or ſo ſcurvily treated. 
Here among Us, at leaſt, a Man of Letters out of 
the three Profeſſions, is almoſt a Prodigy. And 
theſe few who have preſerved any Rudiments 
of Learning are (except perhaps one or two 
Smatterers) the Clergy's Friends to a Man: And 
I dare appeal to any Clergyman in this Kingdom, 
whether the greateſt Dunce in his Pariſh is not 
aiwaysthe molt proud, wicked, fraudulent, and 
intractable of his Flock. En 

Ithink the Clergy have almoſt given over per- 

plexing themſelves and their Hearers with ab- 
ſtruſe Points of Predeſtination, Election and the 

like; at leaſt it is time they ſhould ; and there- 
| * I ſhall not trouble you further upon this 
cad. „ 


I have 


| 
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I have now ſaid all I could think conve- 
nient with Relation to your Conduct in the 


Pulpit : Your Behaviour in Lite is another 
Scene, upon Which | ſhall readily offer you 


my Thoughits, if you appear to deſire them 
from me by your Approbation of what I have 


here Written; if not, I have gready troubled 
you too much. ——— a. 


1 am 81 R, 
Tour Afectionate 


Friend and Servant. 


January _—_ } 


1719-20. 
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